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EDITORIALS 


similarity between the end of the calendar year 

and the end of the canning year, the popular 
practice of taking stock at this time and the general 
lull in business due to the holidays, nevertheless offers 
canners an excellent opportunity to stop, look and 
listen at this half way mark in the canning year. 


Nee FIFTY-ONE — While there’s little 


It’s reasonably certain that most of us will remember 
1951 as the year when the outbreak of total war was 
feared at any moment. Possibly the next thing we will 
remember, and in conjunction with the first, will be the 
reimposition of government controls to implement the 
defense program, and the levelling of increased taxes 
to pay for not only our own program but for most of 
the rest of the Christian world as well. As a result 
of this tremendous spending program, we will remem- 
ber that inflation got its first real hold on the American 
economy. 


As we turn our thoughts back to January 1951, the 
one event that we remember first is the price freeze of 
January 26. Next would come the excitement and dif- 
ficulty about quartermaster requirements. The quar- 
termaster situation, although it presented a number of 
problems during the year, has been considerably tem- 
pered, but the confusion and uncertainty that has 
existed in pricing since last January 26 is in no way 
lessened. The year 1951 brought on many other Fed- 
eral controls such as the Tin Order and other materials 
allocation. During the year both business and the indi- 
vidual were harnessed with a higher tax base. But 
had it not been for the crippling effects of price uncer- 
tainty, canners would have been unanimous in calling 
1951 an exceptionally good year. Even so, most can- 
ners consider it so or at least “good”. Generally speak- 
ing they had good crops (see Weekly Review). Gen- 
erally speaking, also, prices were good and movement 
highly satisfactory. 


NINETEEN FIFTY-TWO—If there is to be total 
war, the best laid plans of a business man would be in 
vain. This column believes at this stage that Mr. Stalin 
and his cohorts, are gambling rather on the economic 
collapse of this country, and thus of all its allies. We 
believe that the avoidance of this is our most important 
function at this time. If that is the case, then we are 
most fortunate that 1952 is an election year. Even an Ad- 
ministration that has spent more money in seven years 
than all other preceding administrations put together, 
can in our opinion, be expected to lend an attentive ear, 
momentarily at least, to the voice of the people. And 
if by some strange coincidence the Administration 
should be ousted, there’s hope that economic calamity 
can be avoided beyond 1952. 
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It being an election year, business promises to be 
good. Like many others, this column would like to see 
the end of price control, at least until the Administra- 
tion does something concrete on its own account to con- 
trol inflation—and if it did price control would prob- 
ably be unnecessary. But there seems little hope of 
decontrol at this time. Even so business should not let 
up in its efforts to obtain it. The better course, how- 
ever, would be to use that energy to promote the idea 
of controls at the source—“Government spending”’. 

From the canners’ standpoint, probably the most 
serious concern at this time is the question of tin. Un- 
less there is an early break in the price stalemate on 
this commodity between Malayan producers and the 
R.F.C., the buying agency in this country, the industry 
is in for serious trouble. The manufacturers of can- 
ning machinery are in much the same position due to 
restricted allocations of steel, copper and other strate- 
gic materials. 

If these materials and controls problems are solVed 
satisfactorily, and at an early date, then it’s reason- 
able to believe the canning industry can look forward 
to a good year in 1952. At the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, and that is but a short three weeks from now, 
agriculture is expected to announce the canning crop 
goals for 1952. Advanced indications are that these 
will be substantially the same as the high 1951 goals, 
with moderate adjustments by product and by area. 
At the same time the Quartermaster has promised to 
indicate requirements from the 1952 packs. These, 
too, are not expected to vary greatly from last year. 
The labor trouble expected in the 1951 season, may 
very probably materialize during the 1952 season, as 
the full impact of the defense program is felt. That 
means canners had better start planning their labor 
program right now. 1952 is bound to be a year of some 
uncertainty brought on by uncertain world conditions 
and a definite amount of confusion at Washington. The 
canner who is promptly and adequately informed will 
be in best position to cope with these difficulties. All 
of us here at “The Canning Trade’, realizing our re- 
sponsibility in this, pledge an honest and sincere effort 
to make this information available to you at the earli- 
est possible time. At the same time we will intensify 
our efforts to supply accurate, timely, complete market 
information, timely articles on production, sales and 
crop information, progress in research, general news, 
and other pertinent information. Last, but far from 
least, in the matter of merchandising, which to us re- 
mains one of the industry’s greatest long term prob- 
lems, we have a genuine surprise in store for you for 
1952. 

From all of us here to each and every one of you— 


A HAPPY, PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 
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TOMATO STANDARDS REVISED 


The Food & Drug Administration on 
December 14 (FR Dec. 20) issued an 
Amendment to the Standards of Identity 
for Canned Tomatoes, permitting the 
addition of “The liquid strained from 
matured tomatoes of such varieties” 
when packing canned tomatoes. The 
amendment becomes effective March 19. 
Thus it is now possible to pack a full can 
of whole tomatoes without incurring the 
penalty of the objectionable label state- 
ment “With added strained tomatoes.” 


DR. MAURICE SIEGEL 
“Mission Accomplished” 


Readers of this publication will re- 
member, no doubt, that the move to elimi- 
nate this objectionable feature of the 
Standards was begun back in October 
1950 when Dr. Maurice Siegel of the 
Baltimore firm of “Strasburger & Siegel” 
discussed the problem in the column 
“Technologically Speaking” in the Octo- 
ber 30, 1950 issue of “The Canning 
Trade”. Dr. Siegel went on to speak 
before the 1950 fall Tri-State Meeting, 
the Ohio State Meeting, and at a special 
tomato section meeting in conjunction 
with the NCA Convention in Chicago last 
February (CT 3/5/51.) It was at his 
suggestion that the National Canners 
Association presented the problem to the 
Food and Drug Officials, and he person- 
ally appeared at the public hearing held 
last summer to present his views on the 
matter in support of the NCA request. 

Official text of the Amendment follows: 

1. Delete the second sentence in para- 
graph (b) which reads, “When optional 
ingredient specified in paragraph (a) 
(3) of this section is present, the label 
shall bear the statement ‘With Added 
Strained Tomatoes’ ”. 


2. Change the fifth sentence in para- 
graph (b) so that as changed it reads, 
“If two or more of optional ingredients 
specified in paragraph (a) (2), (6), and 
(7) of this section are present, such 
statements may be combined, as for 
example, ‘With Added Strained Residual 
Tomato Material from Preparation for 
Canning, Spice and Flavoring.’ ”. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Effective date. These amendments shall 
become effective on the ninetieth day fol- 
lowing the date of publication of this 
order in the “Federal Register”. 

(Sees. 401, 701, 52 Stat. 1046, 1055; 21 
U.S.C. 341, 371) 
Dated. December 14, 1951. 
(Seal) 
Oscar R. EWING, 


Administrator. 


TOBIN PROPOSES SIX MONTHS 
EXEMPTION TO WALSH-HEALY 


In response to a written request of the 
Secretary of the Army, dated December 
8, 1951, Secretary of Labor Morris J 
Tobin, last week proposed a six months’ 
extension of exemption from provisions 
of the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act 
for perishable canned fruits and vege- 
tables ending June 30, 1952. In the an- 
nouncement published in the Federal 
Register of December 18, Mr. Tobin 
says: “based on the findings of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and the entire record 
before me, it appears that the public 
interest will be served by a limited ex- 
tension of the exemption. I, therefore. 
propose to grant an extension of the 
exemption for a six month period ending 
June 30, 1952.” (Canners no doubt will 
believe that the decision is based on an 
obstinate refusal to consider the real 
problems of the canning industry, since 
the pack of none of the major items will 
be completed by June 30, and most of 
them will not have even started.) The 
announcement continues “Prior to grant- 
ing this proposed extension of the exemp- 
tion, consideration will be given to any 
data, views or arguments pertaining 
thereto which are submitted in writing to 
the Secretary of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C., within ten days of publication of 
this notice in the Federal Register. Four 
copies of written material should be 
submitted.” 


1952 SUGAR QUOTAS 
TOTALING 7,700,000 TONS 
ANNOUNCED 


Sugar quotas for 1952 totaling 7,700,- 
000 tons were announced December 20 by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. This is the quantity deter- 
mined by the Department to be necessary 
to meet requirements of consumers in 
the continental United States under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948. It 
compares with an initial determination 
of 8,000,000 tons and a final determina- 
tion of 7,900,000 tons in 1951. 


The quotas for 1952 are being estab- 
lished at this level in order to reflect dis- 
tribution by refiners, processors, and im- 
porters of about 7,700,000 tons. As a 
result of declining domestic demand for 
sugar in recent months, sugar prices are 
too low to maintain domestic beet and 
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cane production. Although domestic 
sugar prices strengthened during the 
summer of 1951 when inflationary forces 
affected the world market, they have de- 
clined since then to the low level of last 
spring. 

A rather general tendency to reduce 
inventories in recent months has weak- 
ened the demand for sugar. Current 
consumer inventories are below levels 
that are considered desirable by the De- 
partment in view of the time and haz- 
ards incident to importing, processing, 
and distributing supplies to ultimate 
users. This tendency, however undesir- 
able, has been taken into consideration 
in making the determination for 1952. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS 
RECOMMEND DECONTROL 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
Ceiling Price and Procurement Commit- 
tee appointed early in November to re- 
port to the NCA Committee, has recom- 
mended that inasmuch as most 1951 
packed canned vegetable items have been 
selling below ceiling prices, canned vege- 
tables should be decontrolled immediate- 
ly. The committee suggested that the 
Office of Price Stabilization revise CPR 
55 (the canned vegetable order), so that 
a tailored regulation for 1952 packs will 
be ready ona stand-by basis in case prices 
do rise unduly. It recommended that this 
stand-by regulation retain the year 1948 
as the base, that in order to reflect 
changes in costs from 1948 to 1952: the 
raw material cost adjustment should be 
specified as a percentage of the base 
price by area, except where a canner 
pays his growers less than the legal mini- 
mum; that the legal minimum price for 
1952 canning crops be announced in 
terms of dollars per ton increase over 
1948; that if a canner’s price to growers,, 
with adjustment for grade where proper, 
is less than the legal minimum increase, 
his ceiling price should be decreased a 
corresponding amount; that the raw ma- 
terial costs of peas and lima beans should 
include delivery of crop to the viner, but 
costs from there on should be treated as 
factory costs. The Committee recom- 
mended that the optional method for ad- 
justing pea seed cost be retained. 


The Wisconsin committee believes that 
dollars and cents adjustments should be 
specified for all costs other than raw 
materials. It requested the establishment 
of minimum ceilings to provide auto- 
matic relief for hardship cases and out 
of line prices, and medium dollars and 
cents prices should be established for 
canners who cannot otherwise compute 
prices. This would eliminate borrowing 
of prices to price items for which a can- 
ner has no base price. The committee 
suggested the regulation contain ceiling 
price conversion tables for container size 
and type, for grade, for sieve size or 
count, and for style. 


December 31, 1951 
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RESEARCH IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


CHLORINATION STUDIES ON RE-USED WATER 
IN PEA CANNERIES 
By W. A. MERCER 


Western Branch Laboratory, National Canners Association, 
Berkeley, California. 

Chemical and bacteriological analyses were made to determine 
the efficiency of chlorine in controlling the bacterial population 
of water reused in a pea cannery. The chlorinating system 
allowed successive additions of chlorine to the same water at 
points preceding its use in four different operations. 

Information was sought on the following aspects of the chlori- 
nation of this reused water: 

1. The effect of chlorination on bacterial numbers. 

2. Determination of the principal physical and chemical char- 
acteristics of the reused water which influenced the germicidal 
efficiency of the chlorine, and 

3. Determination of the concentration of chlorine needed at 
each re-chlorination point for practical control of the bacterial 
population. 

Results of the investigations emphasized the following facts: 

1. Good correlation existed between increases in chlorine con- 
centration and decreases in total bacteria count. Increases in 
total bacterial counts were accompanied by increases in the num- 
ber of thermophilic, “flat sour”, spores. 

2. The soluble organic matter in the reused water was respon- 
sible for most of its chlorine demand. A second cause for deple- 
tion of the chlorine concentration was a 10° F. increase in 
temperature of the reused water after receiving peas from the 
blanchers. 

3. When the addition of chlorine to the water was sufficient 
to give an average total concentration ranging from 12.40 ppm 
before its use in fluming peas from the blanchers to 3.80 ppm 
before its final use, the chlorine demand was satisfied and an 
average free chlorine concentration of 0.32 ppm and 0.02 ppm, 
respectively, was maintained. Under these conditions the bac- 
terial numbers were held to a comparatively low level, there was 
no harm to the product, and good sanitation prevailed in the 
plant. 


POTATO GRANULES 
By R. L. OLSON 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, California. 


A large portion of the current QM procurement of dehydrated 
potatoes for the 1951 purchasing season will be in the form of 
potato granules. This product packs to nearly 90% of the 
weight of water, allowing 100 servings from a No. 10 can, and 
requires only stirring with hot water for reconstitution. Potato 
granules are prepared by dehydrating cooked potatoes that have 
been mixed with previously dried product to obtain a granular, 
moist powder. Current research at the Western Regional Labo- 
ratory includes studies on (a) effect of process variables on 
quality, (b) objective measurement of product and correlation 
of data with subjective evaluation, (c) development of dehydrat- 
ing equipment, and (d) control of storage degradation. Process- 
ing variables include moisture content, temperature, mixing and 
equilibration time for the granular moist powder to be dried, 
drying temperature, and type of dehydrator. “Free starch” 
extracted by standardized procedures has been found to correlate 
with extent of damage to tissue cells and, within reasonable 
limits, with subjective appraisal of texture of reconstituted 
product. Two models of a type of drier not previously used for 
this product have been constructed and are being used in labo- 
ratory and pilot-plant experiments. Preliminary observations 
indicates that antioxidants may be useful in controlling oxida- 
tive staling that sometimes occurs during storage. 


Abstract of selected papers presented at Northern California 
Section Institute of Food Technologists Annual Meeting, Albany, 
California—December 6, 1951. 
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COLOR EVALUATION OF BABY FOODS 
By DAVE EOLKIN 
Gerber Products Co., Oakland. 


Baby food purees which are packed in glass containers are 

often subject to a phenomenon known as “graded discoloration” 
in which the food assumes a stratified appearance. 
. A large scale cooperative research program to solve this prob- 
lem was launched in 1950 by the various baby food packers. It 
soon became evident in the Gerber phase of the program that 
an objective method for evaluating discoloration would be 
necessary. 

The method which was developed consists of taking black and 
white pictures of the glass packed puree. Color of the puree 
is registered as opacity on the photographic negative and 
color differences are related to differences in opacity which are 
finally measured on a photographic densitometer. 
tween colored and discolored zones in the puree is increased by 
use of suitable color filters with the camera. Reproducibility 
of results beyond those usually attained in photographie work 
is achieved through the use of a calibrated gray scale which 
appears in each photograph. 


FROZEN APPLE JUICE CONCENTRATE 
By W. F. TALBURT and L. H. WALKER 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, California. 


Studies of the problem of production and marketing of frozen 
concentrated apple juice are being pursued by various cooperat- 
ing organizations including Washington State College, Wash- 
ing State Apple Commission, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and the Western Regional Research Laboratory. During the 
past two years a special committee in the State of Washington, 
under the chairmanship of Reuben G. Benz, has worked directly 
with research groups on all phases of production of frozen 
apple concentrate. Such a product, utilizing low-color fruit 
from the Pacific Northwest, would aid in stabilizing the apple 
industry in that area and, directly or indirectly, aid the apple 
industry in other sections of the country. 

With concentrate prepared by procedures developed at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, the cooperating groups 
have conducted discrimination tests, consumers’ acceptance tests, 
and market tests. Results of these tests are very encouraging 
and have been made available to all segments of the industry. 
Several commercial organizations are now considering plans for 
the manufacture of frozen apple juice concentrate from Western 
apples. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF PECTIC ENZYMES 
By W. V. CRUESS, R. O’NEAL and JAS. KRUEGER 
University of California, Berkeley. 

During the past several years an investigation conducted in 
cooperation with various wineries has shown that pectic enzymes 
such as Pectinol-O and Pectinol-W when added to white grape 
juice or to crushed grapes greatly hastens the settling and clear- 
ing of the wines after fermentation is complete, and gives new 
wines that filter much more rapidly than the untreated. It was 
also effective in clearing wines when added after fermentation. 
When added to crushed Muscat grapes or to crushed red grapes 
used for making Port the yield of free run wine is markedly 
increased and pressing greatly facilitated. The color of Port 
made from unheated grapes with the enzyme is deeper in color 
and Port made from heat extracted must with the enzyme clears 
more rapidly and filters more readily than the untreated. 

Without use of the enzyme very little juice can be obtained 
from fresh prunes and most varieties of plums. With the enzyme 
high yields of easily filtered fresh prune and plum juices are 
obtained. 

The enzyme proved very useful in clearing peach, apple, plum, 
berry and other fresh fruit wines. It was also satisfactory for 
treating cannery pear waste for extraction of the juice for by 
products purposes and the clearing of water extracts of dates, 
raisins and dried prunes in the making of syrups therefrom. 
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TWO TASTY DISHES—Marilyn Mc- 
Mahon strikes this roguish pose to add 
glamor to the display material retailers 
will use during the annual National 
Kraut and Frankfurter Week, which will 
be celebrated from February 7, through 
16, 1952. 


NATIONAL KRAUT AND 
FRANKFURTER WEEK 


The fourth annual celebration of Na- 
tional Kraut and Frankfurter Week will 
be held February 7-16, 1952. This event, 
sponsored by the National Kraut Pack- 
ers Association with the full support of 
the meat industry, has proved one of the 
most successful in the food field. During 
the 1951 week a record total of 764,000 
cases of sauerkraut were sold. The sales 
of one meat company alone during the 
period were upped 16 percent over all 
other weeks of the year. 


The 17 x 22 brown and orange poster 
offered by the association has space for 
the imprinting of special brand names 
above the “Sauerkraut” and “Frankfur- 
ters.” The shelf talker in the same colors 
is a double purpose one that can be used 
either at the meat department or at the 
sauerkraut display area. 

Nation-wide publicity and advertising 
will go hand in hand to promote this 
“Week.” Many of the individual meat 
packing companies will be spotlighting 
the week in their advertising during 
February as will some of the cooperative 
companies who are tieing in with the 
promotion. All the publicity in the news- 
papers, consumer magazines, radio and 
television released by the kraut packers 
between now and February 16 will be 
focused on the week and the economical 
buys it presents to the shopper. 


GLIDDEN PROMOTES ATKINSON 


George F. Atkinson, General Manager 
of the Glidden Company’s Durkee Divi- 
sion, has been named Executive Assis- 
tant to the President of the company. 
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INTER-INDUSTRY CHEMICALS 
IN FOODS CONFERENCE 


Inter-industry discussions of the use 
of chemical additives in foods have been 
scheduled for a January 15 conference at 
the Hotel Statler New York City, The 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association an- 
nounced last week. 

Representatives from all sections of 
the food and allied industries will par- 
ticipate with the chemical industries in 
the meeting. Charles S. Munson, Board 
Chairman of the Association, will open 
the meeting. 

Mary I. Barber, food consultant to the 
Kellogg Company and the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, will speak for 
the public on “New Foods and Better 
Home Management,” at the opening 
morning session. George Garnatz, Direc- 
tor of the Kroger Food Foundation, will 
discuss “Progress in Food Quality.” “Im- 
provement in Nutritive Value of Foods” 
will be described by Dr. F. L. Gunderson, 
vice-president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. John 
Foulger, M. D., director, Haskell Labo- 
ratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., will conclude the morning session 
with a discussion of “Chericals and 
Health.” 

Hans A. Eggerss, president of Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., will speak at 
lunch on “The Challenge to Leadership.” 

Commissioner Charles W. Crawford of 
the Food and Drug Administration will 
talk on “The Present Law and The Pub- 
lic Welfare,” at 2 P.M. 


“Risks” will be discussed by Sidney D. 
Kirkpatrick, vice-president and director 
of editorial development, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Dr. F. N. Peters, 
vice-president of Quaker Oats Company, 
will talk on “The effect of Legislative 
Controls on Research and Development 
in Foods.” 

Dr. Howard C. Spencer of The Dow 
Chemical Company, chairman of the 
MCA Chemicals in Foods Committee will 
present “The Chemical Industry’s State- 
ment of Position on the Relationship of 
Chemicals to Foods.” Discussion from 
the floor on the legal aspects of chemi- 
cals in food processing and production 
will follow. 

The afternoon session will conclude 
with a community relations panel re- 
viewing programs which companies and 
industries have used to inform the public. 

There will be a mixer and buffet at 
5:30. Registration for the conference is 
$15. Reservations may be made through 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion’s Washington Office, Woodward 
Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


BIEHL ENTERS MILK FIELD 


W. J. Biehl, former Vice-President of 
the Comstock Canning Corporation, and 
long prominent in canning in New York 
State, and who served as a Director of 
the State association, has been elected 
President of the International Milk Pro- 
cessors, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CANNED MEAT AND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


The Office of Price Stabilization De- 
cember 15 anounced that it soon will 
revise the ceiling price regulation for 
sterile canned meat, the type most com- 
monly found on grocery shelves, and for 
dry sausage, sausage that has been air 
dried. 

The revision will revoke the pricing 
method presently in effect under this 
regulation, Supplementary Regulation 15 
to the Manufacturers General Ceiling 
price Regulation, CPR, and again make 
ceiling price provisions of CPR 22 applic- 
able to canned meat and dry sausage. 

OPS and SR 15 ceilings had never 
been made mandatory and many canned 
meat manufacturers had continued to 
price under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. After issuance of the regu- 
lation last August, a substantial segment 
of the industry said they found its pric- 
ing formula unsuitable to them. OPS 
now feels it desirable to let the manufac- 
turers price under CPR 22, where they 
were originally placed, until a regula- 
tion more directly tailored for this seg- 
ment of the industry can be issued. 

OPS said the action would result in 
slight ceiling price increases of those 
manufacturers who had not adopted ceil- 
ings under CPR 22 before June 30. For 
manufacturers who had put CPR 22 
ceilings into effect before that date, there 
will be no changes in ceilings. 

At the same time, OPS announced that 
the revised regulation will extend the 
mandatory effective date of CPR 22, in- 
sofar as it applies to canned meat and 
dry sausage, from December 19, 1951, 
to January 15, 1952. 

This extension will have no effect 
whatsoever on applicability of the man- 
datory effective date of CPR 22 to other 
manufactured items under that regula- 
tion. 


FROZEN FOOD 
PRICE CORRECTION 


In issuing Supplementary Regulation 
1 to CPR 81 and CPR 82, the frozen 
fruit and vegetable price orders, OPS in- 
advertently omitted the phrase “August 
1 to 31, 1951 inclusive” when specifying 
the alternative dates to be used as a base 
in the event no sales were made during 
the period November 1 to 30, 1951 inclu- 
sive. The wording occurs in the last sen- 
tence of Section 2 of each supplementary 
regulation, and the phrase “August 1 to 
31, 1951 inclusive” should be inserted. 


LUXURY FOOD ITEMS 


Amendment 8 to GOR 7, effective De- 
cember 26, extends the exemption from 
price control of certain luxury food items 
at the wholesale level to importers, man- 
ufacturers and processors of most of 
these products. It also adds a few addi- 
tional items such as Crepe Suzettes to 
the exempt list. Some other items which 
continue to be exempt at the import, 
wholesale and retail level will remain 
under control at the processor’s level. 
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Horticultural Products Laboratory at Pennsylvania State College. 


Cannery Lab Building 
Completed At Penn State 


The research program on crops for 
processing at The Pennsylvania State 
College, according to Alan R. Warehime, 
Manager, Hanover Canning Company, 
has gone a long way since the start made 
by Dr. W. B. Mack, now head of the 
Department of Horticulture, nearly 30 
years ago. Reporting at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners’ Association, Mr. Warehime, an 
alumnus of Penn State, told how Dr. 
Mack was first brought from Massachu- 
setts for the specific purpose of starting 
a course in food processing with a small 
laboratory in a basement corner of the 
old Horticultural Building. Later, G. J. 
Stout now at Florida University, organ- 
ized a study course in food processing. 
Finally, with the aid of a special Penn 
State Committee of the Association and 
the horticultural leaders of the State, a 
new Horticultural Products Laboratory 
has been constructed with a grant of 
about $57,000.00 by the State. In addi- 
tion to this laboratory, the Pennsylvania 
canners have raised a fund of $5,000 to 
be used to encourage worthy students in 
the food processing course. 


“The option in Fruit and Vegetable 
Processing is planned”, according to 
Frank B. Thomas, Instructor in Pom- 
ology, “for students desiring to engage 
in commercial canning, freezing, or other 
methods of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables and food products of which they 
are a part, or in quality control, inspec- 
tion, research development, and sales in 
connection with processed fruits and 
vegetables and their products.” 


Although the Laboratory is set up pri- 
marily as a place for instruction it is 
also expected to “add research facilities 
for vegetable trials and other items of 
research that may occur as time goes 
on,” according to Mr. Thomas. In agri- 
culture and industry, it should never be 
overlooked that the study of horticul- 
tural products does not stop until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer with satis- 
faction achieved. 
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PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF NEW LAB. 


The Horticultural Products Lab. is a 
concrete block building whose dimen- 
sions are 30’ x 100’. The interior ar- 
rangement consists of the following 
rooms and their dimensions are also 
given. 

1. Boiler room—13’ x 15’ with steam 
pak boiler of 150 lbs. pressure. 


2. Cannery room—4l’ x 30’. 

3. Two refrigerator rooms—54’ x 8’. 
4. Lavatories. 

5. Storage room—9’ x 15’. 

6. Lab.—20’ x 30’ with an 8’ x 10’ L 


off one side for an office area. 


CANNERY AND LAB, EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Warehime made a strong plea for 
industry support in equipping the new 
laboratory and pilot plant— 


“Today we have with us Dr. Mack, the 
Head of the Department of Horticulture, 
Dr. Larson, in charge of research and 
the Department of Horticulture, and 
Frank Thomas who is in charge of in- 
struction of Vegetable and Fruit Pro- 
cessing. I am sure that they would 
answer any questions which you may 
have, and I would like to announce here 
that they are quite concerned on where 
the equipment and money for equipment 
is going to come, for installation of ma- 
chinery, and for various instruments to 
be used in the lab for student study, and 
I would like to add, that in no way, are 
they begging for any money from any of 
us and are only telling what is needed to 
complete this job. I might say that the 
original estimated amount for the pro- 
cessing lab, which is now completed, with 
the equipment, is $25,000.00, and as I 
told you, this has been more than 
doubled. 


“The equipment list and the lab list, 
of which extra copies are here for any- 
one interested in looking them over, has 
been ‘boiled down’, as the Pensylvania 
Canners Association Committee has met 
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with Frank Thomas, and we both feel - 
that this is a minimum of equipment 
and lab list, which can be installed to do 
the job. 


“The Pensylvania Canners Association 
at no time and in no way has committed 
itself at the School of Agriculture or any 
other college authorities to equip this 
lab, but I do believe that we have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to see that it is 
equipped. This doesn’t stop with the re- 
sponsibility of canners or freezers, but 
the allied industries, such-as canning 
companies, equipment and supplies, seed, 
fertilizer and many others, will be need- 
ing trained personnel from this course, 
which offers many basic instructions 
which will give an excellent foundation 
for various positions in many of the 
allied industries. 


“The equipment needed can be sec- 
ond-hand, and in many eases, cash 
through donations would be excellent, as 
those in charge would then be free to 
purchase exactly what they need, and in 
the case of lab equipment, it would prob- 
ably be bought at a cheaper discount 
than companies who purchase equipment. 
I would like to point out that at the 
moment “The Continental Can Co.”, has 
donated a closing machine along with a 
year’s supply of cans.” 


A full list of desired cannery and labo- 
ratory equipment may be obtained by 
writing any of the above named mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Department. A 
complete outline of the course of instruc- 
tion showing credits may also be obtained 
for the asking. 


Up to the present time, the following 
Pennsylvania Canners Association com- 
mittee has worked on this program in 
connection with the college for the past 
three years: 


Luther Bowman, Earl Graham, C. L. 
Snavely, Stran Summers, William A. 
Free, D. E. Winebrenner III and A. R. 
Warehime. 


NEW TYPE BOXCAR 


California canners are showing much 
interest in a new type boxcar, called a 
compartmentizer, being shown by the 
Western Pacific Railroad, with demon- 
strations featured at Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton and San Jose, all large 
canning centers. The improvement con- 
sists of a regular steel boxcar, with ad- 
justable steel gates, two pairs to a car. 
Each gate is suspended from a trolley 
running the full length of the car. Each 
car can be divided into three parts, of 
any size desired. Advantages are that 
less than carload shipments can be sealed 
off, cargo can be prevented from shifting 
in transit, loading and unloading can be 
expedited and dunnage eliminated. 


Of special interest to canners is the 
fact that the Compartmentizer is based on 
patents of B. M. Angel, an executive of 
Stokely Foods Ine. Development work 
has been done by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Co. and the Western Pacific, and an 
initial order for 20 cars has been placed. 
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PRESERVERS TO MEET 
AT CHICAGO 


The Officers and Executive Committee 
of the National Preservers Association 
voted last week to cancel plans for hold- 
ing their annual meeting at Atlantic City 
in favor of Chicago on March 3, 4 and 5 
at the Congress Hotel, at the time of 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers. In a letter to 
members, Managing Director W. Lowe 
Walde said in part “Many of our mem- 
bers will go to Atlantic City anyway to 
meet their brokers. Those who desire 
reservations can get accommodations at 
the Chelsea Hotel, either by application 
to Mr. S. G. Gorsline, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association, or directly to 
that hotel.” Mr. Walde also requested 
those members having reservations at 
Atlantic City, and not planning to at- 
tend, to cancel them through the organ- 
ization which secured them. 


1.F.T. DATES 


Dr. Charles N. Frey, President of the 
Institute of Food Technologists, and Dr. 
Roy E. Marshall, Program Chairman, 
have announced that the Annual Meeting 
of the Institute will be held in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, June 8 to 12. Ray B. 
Wakefield, Director of Research at Ger- 
ber Products Company, Fremont, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed General Chair- 
man for the meeting and is planning an 
ambitious program of events in addition 
to the technical sessions. He announced 
there will be 25 percent more industrial 
exhibits than in previous years and the 
present indications are that attendance 
will be over 1500. President Frey re- 
ports that the Institute has added 500 
members during the past year, bringing 
the present total membership to more 
than 3500. 


SWIFT PROMOTES STEFFEN 


A. F. Steffen, formerly Swift & Com- 
pany Training Director and co-author 
of “This Is Our Problem,” has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager for the 
company’s General Adhesive Products 
Department according to E. R. Paul, 
department head. He will have charge 
of sales personnel training, advertising 
and sales promotion activities. Mr. Stef- 
fen is well known throughout mid-West 
industries and service organizations for 
his presentation of the Americanism 
program, “This Is Our Problem,” which 
has been seen and heard by more than 
10,000,000 people. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Steffen is not on new ground as he 
has been active in the personnel training 
of the large group of men connected with 
the General Adhesive Products Depart- 
ment and its activities. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS- 


PAUL DAVIES 
ON CHEMISTS BOARD 


Paul L. Davies, President, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, California, and Frederick J. Em- 
merich, President, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York, have _ been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
the national trade association of the 
Chemical Manufacturing Industry. Mr. 
Emmerich and Mr. Davies replace H. O. 
C. Ingraham, General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation and 
Clyde D. Marlatt, Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany, who have retired. 


DR. MARSHALL 
IN LINK BELT POST 


Dr. Lauriston C. Marshall, Professor 
of Electrical Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, has been 
appointed Director of the Link Belt Com- 
pany’s new Physical Testing and Re- 
search Laboratory at Indianapolis, and 
will be responsible for an extensive pro- 
gram of original research, as well as for 
continuing investigation into ways and 
means of improving production methods 
and the quality of conveyor and power 
transmission products developed by the 
firm’s 16 manufacturing plants in the 
United States, Canada and South Africa. 


TOGNAZZINI HEADS 
ROSENBERG BROS. 


Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
Board of Consolidated Grocers’ Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, was a Christmas season 
visitor in San Francisco and announced 
the appointment of Roland Tognazzini 
as president of Rosenberg Bros. & Co., 
Inc. purchased three years ago. This 
California concern, featuring dried 
fruits, nuts and rice, does a business of 
about $50,000,000 a year. 


PUTNAM TO ADDRESS 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


The Honorable Roger Lowell Putnam, 
Administrator of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, has accepted an invitation 
to address the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association at their Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City, Sherwin A. 
Hill, President of NAWGA announced 
today. Mr. Putnam will speak at the 
closing luncheon at the Ambassador 
Hotel, January 18. 

This will be one of the first addresses 
of the newly appointed Administrator, 
who will use this opportunity to expound 
his views on the latest aspects of the 
country’s mobilization for security. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COOPER HEADS AMERICAN’S 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SALES 


Edwin T. Cooper, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Northern California district 
manager of sales for the American Can 
Co., with headquarters in San Francisco. 
He succeeds Robert K. Carson, who has 
been made manager of the meat, fish and 
dairy products division. The position: of 
assistant manager of sales has been cre- 
ated and this post is being filled by R. C. 
Stolk. 


PATMAN TO ADDRESS BROKERS 


Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, 
and father of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
will be the featured speaker on the con- 
vention program of the National Food 
Brokers Association at Atlantic City 
January 19. The selection is a happy 
one as the Act is expected to be under 
fire shortly after Congress convenes in 
January, and there is considerable con- 
fusion existing following the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Schwegmann and 
Wentling cases. 


MAILLIARD HEADS 
SAN FRANCISCO BROKERS 


J. W. Mailliard III, of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, San Francisco, California, 
has been elected president for 1952 of the 
Associated Grocery Brokers of San 
Francisco. Other officers are Elgin Juri, 
of the firm of William J. Lindenberger, 
vice-president; Ray L. Theobold, of the 
Theobold Brokerage Co., treasurer, and 
George L. Thorpe, of the George I. Tay- 
lor Co., secretary. 


MIAMI BROKERS ELECT 


W. Quesenberry, Jr. of W. F. Quesen- 
berry & Son Company, has been elected 
President of the Miami Food Brokers 
Association. Other officers elected are: 
Duncan Owens of A. Earl Clark & Sons, 
Vice-President; Shag Daye of Stokely- 
Daye Company, Treasurer; and K. K. 
Shafton of the Shafton Company, Secre- 
tary. 


CLEVELAND BROKERS ELECT 


T. M. McLaughlin of the T. M. Me- 
Laughlin Company, has been elected 
President of the Cleveland Food Brokers 
Association. Other officers are: Frank- 
lin E. Walter, A. K. Ackerman Company, 
Vice-President; Firmin Deibel, General 
Ingredients, Inc., Treasurer; and E. H. 
Virgils, Charles G. Kidney Company, 
Secretary. K. M. Lamp, Housum-Kline 
Company was elected a Director. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥ Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


We are equipped to 

supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


BIG REASONS 


Why Langsenkamp’s 
Hot-Water Scalder is Your 
BEST SCALDER BUY. 


1. Saves 80% of steam consumption—saving in 
coal, at present prices will pay for scalder. 

2. Eliminates 1/3 water storage—1/3 less water to 
heat. 

3. Increases volume of pack—one to two more 
No. 2 cans obtainable per hamper, over that of 
steam scalder. 

4. Improves pack of No. 1 tomatoes—will grade 
extra fancy. 

5. Provides uniform scalding. 

6. Eliminates cutting out of cold or green spots— 
such peels remove as readily as ripe portions. 

7. Retains all pectin on tomatoes—richer color, 
higher quality. 

8. Saves cleaning time—easily slushed thorough- 
ly by opening a 24” door. 

9. Contributes to sanitation—corners rounded so 
no accumulation of seeds and foreign particles. 

10. Eliminates undesirable steam from peeling 
room—adding to comfort and health of peelers 
—contributing greater efficiency. 

1l. Saves tremendously because conveyor readily 
lifted from hot water—eliminates loss of many 
cases of product through season, when filling or 
closing machine is down. 

12. Saves maintenance time—conveyor lifted easily 
at end of season for thorough cleaning and 
painting. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


235 East South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 ‘sales offices. 


OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES “EAT” 


300,000 CANS OF FOOD A YEAR 


You can’t judge food just by looking at it. You have to taste it. 
That’s why Continental research people taste-test the contents 
of a large portion of 300,000 cans of food they study every year. 


Right in our own experimental storage rooms up to 100,000 
cans of food are stored each year for exhaustive study. Some of 
these cans are held at tropical temperatures. Others are frozen, 
thawed and frozen again. Another 200,000 cans of food are packed 
and stored in customers’ plants all over the country. These, too, 
are “fed” to Continental research for further testing. 


By constantly studying the performance of cans under a wide 
variety of conditions, our laboratories are able not only to improve 
Continental products but to help canners develop better canning 
methods. Just as cans themselves are checked for durability of 
lining, tightness of seams, contour of ends and a dozen other 
factors, so the foods they contain are examined for such impor- 
tant qualities as color, taste and flavor. 


This exacting research is typical of Continental’s effort to 
constantly improve all types of containers—no matter how satis- 
factory their present performance may be. Our aim is to make 
the best even better. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS CONTAINE — 
PAPER RS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS. AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS OECOWARE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


RED RIVER—Ordinarily we leave re- 
porting of California stocks to our Cali- 
fornia Market Reporter “Berkeley”, and 
he never fails to do an excellent job of it. 
This week is no exception, but we just 
could not resist an exclamation over the 
size of the tomato and tomato products 
pack in that State as released December 
21. Think of it, over 50 million cases of 
the red apple in various sizes and shapes, 
50,924,762 actual cases to be exact. 
That’s a whale of a lot of tomatoes in 
any man’s language, and it’s a lot of to- 
matoes even from the record acreage of 
145,000, for it represents probably an- 
other record—an amazing yield of 15.8 
tons per acre, and a value to farmers of 
over $69 million. Hat’s off to a great 
canning state. 


CROP REPORT—The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on December 17 
issued its year-end report of the acreage, 
yield, production, price per unit and 
value of the 11 important truck crops for 
commercial processing. Total production, 
according to the report, was a record 
7.51 million tons, 19 percent above the 
previous record of 1946. Record produc- 
tion figures were established for aspara- 
gus 110,300 tons compared to 107,200 
gus 110,300 tons compared to 107,200 tons 
in 1950, and a ten year average of 87,400 
tons; for lima beans 93,600 tons compared 
to 80,500 tons last year, and an average 
of 45,500 tons; snap beans 273,100 tons 
compared to 257,200 tons in 1950, and a 
10 year average of 201,200 tons; and 
tomatoes 4,584,900 tons compared to 
2,733,900 tons last year, and 2,883,400 
tons ten year average. 


Production of both cucumber for 
pickles and peas for canning and freez- 
ing were the second highest of record; 
that for spinach has been exceeded only 
twice. The 1951 production of 11,243,000 
bushels of cucumbers for pickles was ex- 
ceeded in 1949—11,849,000 bushels. The 
production of 509,300 tons of shelled peas 
in 1951 was exceeded in 1946 with a total 
of 522,270 tons for that year. The 1951 
spinach production of 111,400 tons was ex- 
ceeded by the 1942 production of 114,400 
tons. Even the 1,217,000 tons of corn pro- 
duced, though not approaching record, 
was well above the ten year average of 
1,149,700 tons. The 146,200 tons of beets, 
though considerably below last year’s 
174,500 tons, was well above the ten year 
average of 129,100 tons. Cabbage pro- 
duction at 174,900 tons was far below 
last year’s 247,300 tons, yet still above 
the ten year average of 173,200 tons. The 
production of pimientos of 15,300 tons 
was but one-third of last year’s 45,000 
tons, yet still above the ten year average 
of 13,400 tons. It should be borne in 
mind that these production figures in- 
clude canning, freezing, pickling and 
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other processing, exclusive of dehydra- 
tion. 


Despite the peak production in 1951, 
the harvested acreage of 1.88 million was 
only slightly above the 1940-49 ten year 
average of 1.83 million. It was, however, 
16 percent larger than the 1950 har- 
vested area. That means, of course, that 
record high yields were established. Rec- 
ord yields were marked up for lima 
beans—1,743 pounds per acre, compared 
to last year’s 1,698 pounds and a ten year 
average of 1,257 pounds. For peas, 2,284 
pounds per acre compared to a 1950 yield 
of 2,074 and a ten year average of 1,940 
pounds. And for tomatoes an amazing 
10.08 tons per acre compared to a 1950 
average yield of 7.60 and a ten year 
average of 5.89. While it is true that a 
great deal of this record yield of toma- 
toes can be attributed to California (15.8 
tons per acre), which state produced a 
little bit over half of the total U. S. pro- 
duction of tomatoes, other states, too, 
showed great improvement. New York 
and Ohio 94% tons, New Jersey 9.3 tons, 
Pennslvania 9.2 tons, Indiana 8.4 tons, 
Maryland and Delaware 7% tons, not 
forgetting Utah with a 13.1 yield. Yields 
of most other crops for processing were 
also on a high level. The 1951 snap bean 
yield of 2.18 tons was the highest since 
1922, and compares to a 10 year average 
of 1.73 tons, while that for spinach 3.46 
tons was the highest since 1935 and com- 
pares to a 10 year average of 2.48 tons. 


The 1951 value of the 11 truck crops 
for processing totaled nearly $318 mil- 
lion, 27 percent above the previous rec- 
ord 1946 vale of $249,489,000, 53 percent 
above last year’s value of $207,077,000 
and 78 percent above the 1940-49 average 
of $178,574,000. 


On the basis of the 1951 values of 
these 11 truck crops for processing, Cali- 
fornia was first with a value of $93,671,- 
000, Wisconsin was second with a value 
of $25,822,000, New Jersey third $21,- 
409,000, Indiana forth $20,701,000, New 
York fifth $17,887,000, Maryland sixth 
$14,613,000, Oregon seventh $14,333,000, 
Illinois eighth $12,347,000, Washington 
ninth $12,301,000, and Minnesota tenth 
$11,195,000. 


California also produced the greatest 
tonnage of these crops in 1951 with a 
whopping 2,501,900 tons, Indiana was 
second with 657,400 tons, Wisconsin third 
564,700 tons, New York fourth 434,200 
tons, New Jersey fifth 388,100 tons, 
Maryland sixth 350,300 tons, Illinois 
seventh 329,400 tons, Minnesota eighth 
297,400 tons, Pennsplvania ninth 274,200 
tons, nad Ohio tenth 245,200 tons. 


Wisconsin ranked first in area har- 
vested with 278,900 acres, California sec- 
ond with 245,990 acres, Minnesota third 
with 136,330 acres, New York fourth 
with 113,000 acres, Indiana fifth with 
111,530 acres, Illinois sixth with 110,610 
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acres, Maryland seventh with 95,740 
acres, Washington eighth with 88,070 
acres, Oregon ninth with 79,550 acres, 
and Michigan tenth with 77,950 acres. 


New Jersey and Maryland produced 
ten crops each; New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Washington nine each; Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Virginia, Colorado, Utah and 
Oregon eight each; Arkansas, California, 
Delaware and Tennessee seven each; 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas six 
each; Idaho five; Maine four. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


Market Activity At Low Ebb——Outlook For 
More Food Dollars—But Few Tomatoes Of- 
fered—Cranberries Withdrawn—Northwest 
Apple Pack Disappointing—Fruits And 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1951 


THE SITUATION—With the market 
encompassed in a Christmas glow, and 
New Year’s just around the corner, can- 
ned foods activity was virtually non- 
existent here this week. Traders, how- 
ever, were keeping a sharp watch on the 
primary market situation, and saw few 
soft spots in sight for turn-of-the-year 
negotiation. 


THE OUTLOOK—Conflicting reports 
concerning shelf movement of canned 
foods are heard as the year ends, but it 
is evident that consumption has slowed 
down on some lines, reflecting consumer 
reaction to higher prices. On the whole, 
however, the retail price base of most 
canned foods continues attractive, in the 
light of price trends on other foods. 
Hence, distributors do not expect any 
severe inroads into the over-all demand, 
—particularly in the light of the antici- 
pated continued heavy consumer expend- 
able income. Additionally, the expected 
tightening in the supply of some lines of 
consumer goods as the rearmament pro- 
gram hits full stride during 1952 may 
make for more “food dollars” for the 
average consumer, and canned foods will 
get their share of this added spending. 


TOMATOES—It is the same old story 
in the tomato market, with most eastern 
canners still withdrawn from the market, 
and ceiling levels prevailing where any 
trades are made. Aside from a stiffen- 
ing in prices for paste and puree, the 
California market has remained without 
change, with canners having booked a 
fair backlog of orders for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Little new 
business has developed in canned peas, 
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but buyers have been ordering forward 
in larger volume against previous com- 
mitments. It is expected that demand 
for fancy small sieves will show some 
pick-up in the near future. The corn 
situation continues one of firmness, with 
a good potential demand in sight for any 
offerings of fancy which might make 
their appearance. Green beans continue 
to show a strong tone in first hands, and 
canner offerings are still somewhat on 
the short side. Spinach is likewise show- 
ing strength at primary markets, with 
a good replacement demand expected to 
set in early in the new year. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Canners gen- 
erally remain withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, following a sharp price run-up on 
raw stock which diverted most of the 
available supply to the fresh market for 
holiday season. A sharp advance in 
prices for the canned product is in pros- 
pect when canners resume volume pack- 
ing, based on higher raw stock costs. 


NORTHWEST APPLES — Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that can- 
ners are winding up pack operations, 
with total production of less than 100,000 
cases, against last year’s pack of about 
a half-million cases. The bulk of this 
season’s production is headed for the 
Army Quartermaster Department, with 
limited stocks for the civilian trade at 
around $9.00 to $9.25 per dozen for 
sliced, f.o.b. canneries, 


WEST COAST FRUITS—No change 
developed in the California canned fruit 
situation this week. Packers will prob- 
ably “talk turkey” with their customers 
during the Atlantic City meetings at 
which time it is expected that the carry- 
over situation will be pretty much in 
hand. Northwest packers are still offer- 
ing Elberta peaches at around $4.10 for 
fancy halves 24s, with choice at $3.60 
and sliced fancy at $4.10, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Northwest packers also report- 
edly have fair unsold holdings of Bart- 
lett pears, with fancy 2%s in heavy 
syrup ranging $4.25-$4.50. 


TUNA—With Coast tuna prices hiked, 
effective December 20, one major packer 
has notified the trade that its period of 
guarantee against its own voluntary 
price decline in price has been extended 
to June 30, 1952. Any decline it makes, 
this company states, is applicable on buy- 
ers’ main warehouse floor stocks, goods 
in transit, and unshipped orders, with 
seller having the privilege of making 
physical verification of buyers’ main 
warehouse floor stocks if desired. 


SARDINES—Conditions remain much 
the same as the last few weeks. Offer- 


ings of Maine quarter keyless as low as - 


$9.45 per case, f.o.b. are reported, with 
most packers still holding at $10.50. The 
sardine situation in California remains 
strong, with continued light canner offer- 
ings, and an improved export demand. 
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SALMON—Canned foods buyers here 
were showing little interest in salmon 
as the year draws to a close. With the 
price basis holding unchanged at Seattle, 
it is not expected that there will be much 
activity on the part of local buyers until 
convention time. 


JANTZ HEADQUARTERS 


Fred H. Jantz & Company will head- 
quarter at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
for the Convention and will be repre- 
sented by Fred H. Jantz, A. H. Jantz, 
and William Nageotte. 


TILLIE LEWIS HONORED 


Tillie Lewis, President of Flotill Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Stockton, California, has been 
named 1951 “Business Woman of the 
Year” in the annual poll of Women’s 
Editors of Associated Press Newspapers. 
This is the first time since the award was 
established that the outstanding business 
woman has been chosen from the food 
field. The election was made because of 
her almost single handed devélopment of 
Flotill into one of the largest fruit and 
vegetable canners in the United States. 
More than 600 editors participated in the 
poll. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Trade Studies Statistics — Record Tomato 

And Tomato Pack Figures—Final Audited 

Fruit Pack Report—Stock Figures Indicate 

Splendid Movement — Demand For Fancy 

Apricots Features Market — Stewed Toma- 
toes Offered—Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 27, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
trade is giving a minimum amount of 
attention this week to such matters as 
market conditions, price trends and the 
like, but instead is busy with annual in- 
ventories and with mulling over the 
welter of pack statistics covering the 
output of California canneries during 
the record year. Final figures on the 
tomato pack came out during the week, 
through the Canners League of Califor- 
nia, along with the final audited pack of 
cling peaches and affiliated items making 
use of this fruit. The trade in general 
is highly pleased with the manner in 
which packs have sold to date and with 
shipments made to distributors. Also 
making an appearance during the week 
were statistics covering stocks of many 
items on hand as of December 1, both 
sold and unsold, and movements for the 
season to date. 


TOMATOES—The 1951 pack of toma- 
toes and tomato products in California 
proved even larger than the expectations 
of many who based their early estimates 
on the acreage devoted to tomatoes for 
processing. Splendid conditions for grow- 
ing and harvesting the crop, along with 
adequate labor, made the showing pos- 
sible. The pack of canned tomatoes 
amounted to 7,496,030 cases, with round 
tomatoes accounting for 6,776,587 cases 
and with Italian tomatoes making up the 
balance of 719,443 cases. The regular 
pack consisted of 1,765,770 cases of 
Fancy, 1,945,348 cases of Extra Stand- 
ard, and 3,065,469 cases of Standard. 


The packs of other tomato products 
were: tomato juice, 11,503,779 cases; to- 
mato catsup, 10,039,857; tomato chile 
sauce, 1,339,719; tomato sauce and/or 
hot sauce, 17,432,805; tomato puree, 
3,315,490; tomato paste, 8,428,442, and 
other tomato products, 1,068,640. 


FRUITS — Figures covering the 1951 
pack of pears in California have also 
been released, this amounting to 2,819,- 
697 cases converted to a 24/No. 2% tins 
basis. And along with this has come the 
final audited figures covering the cling 
peach pack made by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board. This replaces the pre- 
liminary report released several weeks 
ago. It places the pack of cling peaches 
at 19,144,878 cases; fruit cocktail, 8,998,- 
776; fruits for salad, 843,279; mixed 
fruits, 123,749, and spiced cling peaches, 
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303,457. In addition to these packs a total 
of 22,212 tons of No. 1 cling peaches 
were used in the manufacture of baby 
foods. 


STOCKS—Hand in hand with final 
pack figures for the year has come the 
California Canners League report of 
stocks on hand, sold and unsold, as of 
December 1, and these indicate the splen- 
did movement of many items. Stocks of 
tomatoes on this date were 4,354,318 
actual cases, with round tomatoes ac- 
counting for 3,990,866 cases, and 363,452 
of the Italian type. Tomato juice stocks 
were 7,150,584 cases; tomato catsup, 
5,804,141; tomato chili sauce, 831,035, 
and tomato sauce and/or hot sauce, 
3,602,196. Included were 362,785 cases 
of tomatoes and 294,909 cases of tomato 
catsup in set-aside stocks for the Govern- 
ment. On this date canners’ stocks of 
apricots totaled 1,889,748 cases; sweet 
cherries, 86,001; pears, 1,823,275; free- 
stone peaches, 1,305,804; cling peaches, 
9,804,327; fruit cocktail, 6,321,542; fruits 
for salad, 553,868, and mixed fruits, 
75,797. These figures included 35,932 
cases of apricots, 46,283 cases of pears 
and 466,078 cases of peaches on Govern- 
ment set-aside orders. 


FRUIT MARKET — Features of the 
canned fruit market as the year waned 
was the demand for apricots of strictly 
fancy quality, the shopping around for 
cherries and the interesting manner in 
which fruits for salad have been moving. 
Some items in the fruit list are closely 
sold up, with these including figs, the 
pack of which was lighter than the size 
of the crop indicated. Some figs in No. 
2% tin has been selling at about $4.25, 
with the same item in glass at $4.50, and 
sales of No. 303 glass reported at $2.75. 


STEWED TOMATOES — Some spe- 
cialties in the tomato list cropped up this 
season with considerable interest being 
shown in stewed tomatoes by one of the 
larger canners. This item includes chop- 
ped onion and peppers and is quoted at 
$2.28 for No. 2s. This firm quotes No. 
2s peeled tomatoes at $2.35. 


FISH—The canned fish list is largely 
without change, either in sales or in 
price, although some canners are advanc- 
ing on some grades of tuna. A slight in- 
crease in the price being paid for alba- 
core and bluefin to $300 a ton has led 
some canners to up prices to $16.00 a 
case for strictly fancy white meat. There 
are offerings at lower prices, however, 
The sardine pack in California continues 
disappointing and some canners are sell- 
ing only as the pack is made, with full 
individual ceilings the usual price rule. 
Some canned salmon is being sold below 
established ceilings, but the quantities 
being moved are rather small. Alaska 
red is to be had in small quantities at 
$30.00-$31.00 a case, but featured brands 
have been largely sold and delivered. 
Pinks are offered at $20.50, with chums 
at $16.50 for 1: tall. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Happy New Year—Activity Suspended For 
Holidays—Oysters Take Over 
Seafood Market. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 27, 1951 


GOODBYE 1951—HELLO 1952—An- 
other year has ended. 

Whatever prosperity and happiness, or 
adversity and grief the old year dished 
out to us is now history, and the curtain 
is down on our past. 

The new year stands before us and we 
start our journey through its days, weeks 
months in the task of exploring the fu- 
ture it has for us. 

Whether we are optimistic or pessimis- 
tic is our personal belief and it has no 
bearing on the world that revolves on its 
axis in sunshine and darkness; in peace 
or in war; in joy and sorrow; or in sick- 
ness and in health, therefore the only 
course for us to follow is to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity offered us and 
make up our minds to take the bitter 
with the sweet of which the world has 
plenty of both. 

There is an old saying that, “Anybody 
can smile when things are breaking his 
way, but the fellow that can smile when 
things are breaking against him, is the 
man that’s worth the while.” 

Fortitude is one of the cardinal virtues 
that we all need in order to acquire tri- 
umph over obstacles. Yes, it takes grit, 
pluck, backbone, and guts to endure 
physical or mental hardships or suffering 
without giving away under the strain, so 
let us greet the new year and all join 
together to make it a happy, peaceful 
and prosperous one. 


SHRIMP — Activities about the sea- 
food canning plants in this section are 
more or less suspended this week for 
Christmas celebration. However, it will 
affect the canned shrimp market very 
little, because there is sufficient stock on 
hand to carry over the idle period and 
the demand is light at its best due to oys- 
ters, turkey and seasaonable foods taking 
over consumption for the holidays. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 14, 1951 were: Louisiana 
1,423 barrels, including 630 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 857 barrels, includ- 
490 barrels for canning; Alabama 185 
barrels, including 62 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Florida 83 barrels; and 
Texas 3,661 barrels, making a total of 
6,209 barrels, or a drop of 13,699 barrels 
from the amount produced last week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 501,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,784,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 1,777,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 
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MARKET NEWS 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 7,296 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending December 15, 
1951, which brought the pack for the 
season to 540,778 standard cases as com- 
pared with 524,747 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 


OYSTERS—The seafood market has 
been taken over by oysters this week, as 
the peak of oyster consumption takes 
place during Christmas week, and aside 
from the demand created by Catholics 
that have three extra fast days (Ember 
Days) the week preceeding Christmas, 
the other seafoods are forgotten for the 
time being. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 14, 1951 were: Louisiana 
4,223 barrels; Mississippi 100 barrels; 
Alabama 617 barrels; Apalachicola, 
Florida 544 barrels; and Texas 929 bar- 
rels, making a total of 5,605 barrels, 
which is 880 less barrels than were pro- 
duced the previous week. 

No oysters are being canned yet and 
all oysters produced are going to the raw 
dealers. 


CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 
PURCHASED BY USDA 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
anounced December 14, that it has pur- 
chased 186,460 cases of twelve No. 3 
cylinder cans of concentrated orange 
juice (3 to 1 ratio) for distribution to 
school lunch programs and other eligible 
outlets. Delivery will be made during 
the period January 7 through February 
9, 1952. 

The purchase was made at an average 
price of $6.68 per case, the equivalent of 
of $1.55 per gallon. This is the com- 
modity cost, f.o.b. shipping point, and 
does not include transportation to des- 
tination. 

The purchase, made in Florida, is 
equivalent to 804,109 gallons, and was 
made from funds authorized under Sec- 
tion 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Congress, 
to widen the market outlet for agricul- 
tural commodities available in quantities 
which are burdensome to their producers. 


MAINE SARDINE PACK 
BELOW AVERAGE 


The Maine sardine canning season, 
which opened on April 15, closed on De- 
cember 1 as per state law, according to 
a release from the Maine development 
commission. The total pack of Maine 
sardines this year totaled 1,500,000 cases 
as compared with 3,800,000 cases in 1950 
and a 20-year average of 2,500,000 cases 
(100 3%-ounce cans to a case). Maine 
sardines were packed in soybean, peanut, 
and olive oils; and in mustard sauce. 
Quite a few %-pound mustards were 
produced. 

The season looked like an economic dis- 
aster for canners, fishermen, and factory 
workers alike until early September. Fish 
had never been so scarce and Maine’s 
47 plants were idle most of the time. The 
shortest pack since the record bust of 
527,000 cases in the depression year of 
1932 was predicted. However, catches 
picked up in September and continued 
through October and November. The 
industry’s huge productive machinery 
swung into action but could not get 
enough fish to make up for lost time. It 
was a short pack and bad news for the 
canners, who need volume to keep in the 
black, but disaster was averted. 

Fishermen, canners, and biologists ap- 
pear to be in agreement that the scar- 
city of fish is only temporary and was 
caused by a poor spawning season two 
years ago. They look for the schools to 
be back as large and plentiful as ever 
next season. 

The canners paid approximately $375,- 
000 to the state tax assessor to finance 
an industry-development program. Pay- 
ments were based on a tax of 25 cents 
a case imposed by the last Maine Legis- 
lature at the request of the industry. A 
17-week nationwide advertising cam- 
paign was launched in July but discon- 
tinued in late September due to the short 
pack and uncertain conditions. 


CHIPURNO! HEADQUARTERS 


Perry H. Chipurnoi, Inc., New York 
City food brokers and importers, will 
headquarter at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel at the Convention. 


FROZEN ASPARAGUS GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposed revision of 
U. S. Standards for grades of frozen 
asparagus which will include a style of 
frozen asparagus designated as “tips”, 
in addition to “spears or stalks”, “cut 
spears” or “cuts and tips”, and “center 
cuts” or cuts”. The standards would be 
expanded to provide for types of frozen 
asparagus designated as “white”, “green- 
white”, and “mixed color”, in addition to 
“oreen” or “all-green”. 

Requirements with respect to the per- 
cent, by count, of heads in “cut spears” 
or “cuts and tips” would be more fully 
defined, and a method of determining the 


_percent of heads in all containers com- 


prising the sample is outlined in the pro- 
posed ‘revision. 

Quality factors which are scored would 
remain essentially the same in the re- 
vised as in the current standards. How- 
ever, the point evaluation of the factors 
has been changed to reflect increased em- 
phasis on tenderness and texture. 

Parties interested in the proposed re- 
vision may submit views and comments 
during the next 30 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


O’HANLON JOINS CAL-TUNA 


Appointment of G. J. (Jerry) O’Han- 
lon as assistant sales manager for the 
California Tuna Canning Co., San Diego, 
California, was announced this week by 
Earl M. Nielsen, company president. 

O’Hanlon will work with Hap Holli- 
day, sales and advertising manager, in 
developing markets for Cal-Tuna’s new- 
ly-introduced packs of Sea-Preme and 
Nielsen’s Tuna. Both are processed in 
the fancy solid and chunk style packs. 

“Addition of Mr. O’Hanlon to our sales 
staff,” said Nielsen, “gives Cal-Tuna a 
well-rounded organization, which is es- 
sential in today’s market. He is thor- 
oughly conversant with the nation’s 
major marketing areas, and his back- 
ground of food and beverages is of de- 
cided advantage of Cal-Tuna and its 
plans for the years ahead.” 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET ~~ _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery a otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fcy., No. 2 
Colassal, Mam. & Lege.....4.50-4.60 


Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303............000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NortHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.574% 
Ungraded, No. 308 2.2814 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 303...... ..1.92% 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303........1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzarRKs 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. .......cc0000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 1.80-2.00 
1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .....c000 -70 
No. 303 1.07% 


CANNED 


No. 1.20 
No. - 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
1.75 
2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303..........1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1.. .75 
No. 2 3. 10- “1.15 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 308................1.42%-1.45 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
Withdrawn 


Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.65 


MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o0z.....Withdrawn 

No. 303 6521.70 

No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z....... Withdrawn 

No. 303 ae 

PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
2.50-2.70 
2.00 

No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. ........00. .90- .95 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 

No. 2 1.30 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 

5 sv., No. 303 1.55 

No. 2 1.70-1.75 

No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 

1.30 

6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 

5 sv. 7.70 

6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 

No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 8v., No. 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 

No. 2 1.55-1.60 

No. 10 8.25 

No. 10 7.00 
MipWest SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 

No. 10 8.15 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 

No. 303 1.25-1.30 

No. 2 1.35-1.40 

No. 10 6.90 


Std., 4 sv., No. 


FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 8, sq...1.9214-2.00 


No. 2% 2.20 2.80 

Fev... Dry, No, 1.75 

No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Fey., No. 303.... .90 
.97Y%-1.00 
No. 10 4.25-4.30 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

Md. Fey., 8 OB. -90 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
2% 1.90 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2 
No. 2% 1.75 
No, 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 214 1.65-1.70 

Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No, 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2... 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Ouarks, Std., No. 1.60 

Texas, Std., 8 oz 

B.P.,. Ne. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Hix. Btd., Na. 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

BMd., No. 10 11.50-12.00 

Calif. 14 1.87 

Ind. Fey., 14 02., 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.0465........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50 

= Fey., No. 2%, 1.0465....2.20-2.25 
1.0 2.40-2.50 
1. 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

Calif. Foy., SOB 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.50-3.70 
No, 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 


S.P. Pie, NO. 10 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Std.. No. 2% 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 OZ. 
No. 2% 3.70 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No, 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water 7.35 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
No. 2% 4.25-4.50 
No. 2% 3.75-3.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, NO. 8 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......0+0000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. . 1.95 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 82% 
46 oz, 1.80 
No. 10 3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.25-4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.......0004 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25 
46 oz, 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 lnenitsbasanni 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No, 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PeEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 30.50-31.00 
14's 18.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 -20.50-21.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........... 17.00-17.50 
9.25-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.25-8.75 
No. 1, Nat. 6.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 83.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey, White Meat, 14’s......18.25-14.00 
Chunks & Flake 11.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & Flakes ............0 «10.50 
Grated 9.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
8Arclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants: 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 400 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer; also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks 15 
gal. to 5700 gal., Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Aire City 60 H.P. H. R. T. Boiler with Grates 
and Stack, new in 1936 and retubed in July 1951; 1 Link Belt 
80 place Merry-Go-Round; 1 A.B. Continuous Cooker, 600 can 
holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Cooker, 750 holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 A.B. 
Cooler, holding capacity 250 cans for No. 2. Sewell L. Simmons, 
Andrews, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 6 Peerless Standard Style C Exhauster, 
belt drive, for 404 x 700 to 303 x 113 cans. Perfect condition. 
Price $925 f.o.b. Winchester, Mass. Adv. 51133, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two Hartford Empire Pocket Chain Washers 
R.H., Style B, set up to handle 14 oz. ketchup’ bottles, excellent 
condition, used very little; also two Productive Equipment Com- 
pany’s Stainless Steel Vibrating Screens, one 4’ x 1%’, single 
deck, in good condition; and one 2’ x 6’, double deck, in excellent 
condition; also one Model “M” Heavy Duty Hume Loader. Adv. 
51130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Nickel-Alloy 8 Valve Juice Filler; M&S 
new 6 pocket Stainless Steel Gravity Filler to #10 tins; 40 new 
Stainless Jack. Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Jack. 
Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles with 
Agitators, 100, 150, 200 and 250 gals.; Fitzpatrick S.S. Model 
“D” Comminutor; Burt Can & Spot Labeler to #10 tins; 6 new 
Stainless Steel Tanks, 500 and 1000 gals.; two Type 347 S.S. 
Coils 5’6” and 8’ dia. 100-140 sq. ft. Send for complete lists. 
We buy your surplus. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 
W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. Gramercy 5-6680. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Several used Ayars Carton, Pan & Can Fillers; 
Tuc Cutter & Huskers; F.M.C. Silkers & Trimmers; Model B 
Bean Snippers; F.M.C. #35 Extractor; Sterling Dicer; Hayssen- 
Electric Eye Wrappers; and other items. Write for details. 
Adv. 51135, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 King Filler, 12 spout, handle 6 oz., #2 and 
#5 tin cans, price $1400; 1 Burt Labeling Machine, Model A, 
handle from 6 oz. to 46 oz. tin cans, price $400; 2 glass lined 
Pfaudler Tanks, 200 gallons, with agitators and covers, steam 
jacketed, price $400 each. All guaranteed in good condition. 
Must sell due to illness. Sunny Farms Co., P. O. Box 606, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Corn Machinery. Two Tuc Huskers; two Tuc 
Cutters; Tuc Flotation Washer, Silker and Rod Shaker. All 
equipment like new, used slightly. Price reasonable. W. E. 
Bittinger Co., Hanover, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Chain Belt or Link Belt Vibrating Sewage 
Screens 4’ x 5’; and six 1000-1200 gallon Stainless Steel Tomato 
Pulp Tanks. Adv. 51129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Indiana Duplex Pulper in good used condition. 
Penn’s Manor Canning Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory, Northern Ohio, mod- 
ern equipment for quality tomatoes and fancy tomato juice. 
Located on five acres of land, good water, railway siding. Rea- 
sonable price. Adv, 51137, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED —To Buy or Lease Tomato Cannery Mid-West area 
preferred. Adv. 51132, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man capable of operating small can- 


ning plant. Must know closing machine. State qualifications 
and salary expected. No age limit. Adv. 51128, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Factory Superintendent. Draper Bros., 
Inc., Frederica, Del. Phone Frederica 2651 or 2021 at night. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Production Superintendent seeking 
change. Competent in management of all phases of plant opera- 
tion. Thoroughly experienced in canning of wide variety of 
fruits and vegetables. Will be at Convention. Adv, 51131, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—To Buy Dents, Rusts, Surplus Canned Foods. 
Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


FOR SALE—About 60,000 each 300 by 304.5 cans and 300 by 
ne 308 cans. Part lacquer lined, most tin lined. About half 
packed in bags of 392 each, the rest in shipping cases 48 each. 
Complete with lids. Reasonably priced. Carthage Creamery 
Co., Carthage, Mo. 


FOR SALE—20 rolls, 50 ft. each, new Acme Stainless Steel 
Flat Top Conveyor Belting, #302-18-8 steel, 6 inch wide %4 inch 
perforated. Immediate delivery @ 4.00 lineal foot F.O.B. Bridge- 
ton, N. J. Adv. 51136, The Canning Trade. 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Be Either Single or Double Cut 
Morral Combination 
Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morea ‘Ohio 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in « sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AMEN! 


An American sentry and a Russian sentry were 
standing guard at a German zonal border. The Ameri- 
can looked at his watch and said, “Only 15 minutes 
until I’m relieved, thank God!” 

The Russian said, “In a quarter of an hour I’]! be 
relieved too. Thank Stalin!” 

The American, somewhat startled, said; “That’s a 
funny thing to say. What would you say if Stalin were 
dead?” 

“Thank God!” Quickly replied the Russian. 


Two Irishmen—yes, the same two you’ve heard 
about before—were blasting with dynamite in a stone 
quarry. One miscued and was blasted to bits; and it 
devolved upon the other Irishman to break the news to 
the widow. 

“Mrs. Flaherty,” he said, “is it today that the man 
will be callin’ for the payment on your husband’s life 
insurance?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Flaherty, “it is.” 

“Well, today,” said the news-breaker, 
snappin’ your fingers at ’im.” 


“ve can be 


Drilling a batch of rookies, a sergeant noticed one 
man out of step and said to him sarcastically : 

“They’re all out of step but you!” 

“What?” said the rookie. 

“T said they’re all out of step but you.” 

“Well,” said the rookie, “you’re in charge. 
tell ’em.” 


You 


“What,” asked the first Russian, 
ality of Adam and Eve?” 

“There can be no doubt but that they were citizens 
of the Soviet Union,” replied the second’ Russian. 
“They had nothing to wear, nothing to eat but an apple 
—and yet they were told they were living in paradise.” 


“was the nation- 


Experts who deal with figures have discovered the 
following interesting data: 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address contains 266 words. 

The Ten Commandments contain 297 words. 

The Declaration of Independence contains 300 words. 

But— 

ESA’s order to reduce the price of cabbage contains 
26,911 words! 


Moose: Animal with horns on one end and a library 
wall on the other. 
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